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OUR NEGLECTED AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 
HOW ARE THEY TO BE EDUCATED? 
By Mary Carpenter. 


- HE paper which appeared in the second number of this journal, 

has probably satisfied the minds of most persons “4 have 
given the subject serious consideration, that there exists in our 
country, especially in large and crowded towns, a large portion 
of the population whose moral and physical condition is such, 
that their children are growing up not only without education, 
but in such a state of ignorance and barbarism that they are a 
constant drain on the community,—directly, by st. pplying the 
ranks of pauperism and crime; ‘indirectly, by perpetuating a 
degraded and corrupt lower stratum of society. 

This being proved, it may be presumed that no Christian or 
good citizen “would deny that these children ought to be edu- 
cated. 

Such were the convictions at which the Education Section of 
the National Social Science Association arrived, after the read- 
ing of many other poe which painfully confirmed these posi 
tions, and along and animated debate; and the following resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously :— 


“ That this Section, being convinced of the existence of a large and 
growing number of children who are unable from very varied causes to 
enter any schools at present existing, and who are therefore constantly 
increasing the pauper and criminal classes of the community, would 
earnestly request the Council of the Association to press upon the Go- 
vernment the need of full inquiry being made into the extent of this 
class, and their circumstances; and also of the amount of pecuniary 
aid needed to give efficiency to such schools as are intended to meet 
the wants of those for whom no provision is at present made by any 
of the educational appliances receiving educational help, and prompt 
action being taken in accordance with the conditions thus ascertained.” 


This resolution was endorsed by the Council of the Association, 
and steps will doubtless be shortly taken to bring the whole sub- 
ject under the notice of the Government. 

The requisite information having been obtained, and some a 
proximation being arrived at of the extent of the evil, and the 
thousands or tens of thousands who are unable to attend the exist- 
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ing schools, the question next arises, How are they to be edu- 
cated? This will now be considered. 

We exclude from our present inquiry all children who are in 
a Reformatory or an Industrial School, or who can legally be 
sent to one; all who are in a Pauper School, or are being edu- 
cated by the parish authorities; and all who may be brought 
under the operation of an extended Factory Act. Excluding all 
these, multitudes remain who are not touched and cannot be 
touched by the existing schools which are aided by Government. 
We assert emphatically, that the ordinary National and British 
Schools do not and cannot touch them as a class, and that every 
general attempt to bring them into the schools intended for those 
who have been termed the “ wage class” must fail, because the 
two are perfectly different, and have entirely different wants. 
The experiment of teaching the two in one school has been tried 
in some cases. The Roman Catholics have tried it; we have seen 
good British Schools belonging to that body open to any who 
were willing to attend them, the admission fee being paid by cha- 
ritable persons ; none were excluded on account of their ragged 
clothing; and yet those schools did not touch the population 
surrounding them, the children of which were in the lowest state 
of barbarism ;—the school itself suffered, in one case which was 


— from the admission of a number of very degraded 


children; the educational status of it was lowered, and decent 
boys were thus hindered in their education. A few years ago, an 
admirable school was established in Manchester for the purpose 
of giving a good gratuitous education to children whose parents 
were too poor to pay the school-fee. The school was an ad- 
mirable one, and the children were evidently very poor: yet a 
more neglected set were at its very doors and infesting the neigh- 
bouring streets; they were untouched by the school, and the 
master candidly admitted that thirty or forty of them introduced 
into the school would completely upset its order, and would con- 
sequently require entirely separate teaching and arrangements. 
Mr. Rogers's school in London, has often Sesh pointed to as a 
triumphant proof that if the managers of schools for neglected 
children were willing to make the effort, they might bring to the 
neglected and destitute children the advantages conferred by the 
Educational Council. But in the immediate vicinity of this 
really excellent school, miserable, ragged children were swarming 
untouched by the school; and the ill-dressed children who 
were in it did not generally belong to the vagrant class so much 
as to a class of persons w ho had a a poor but regular settled oecu- 
ution. Even it this and other experiments of a similar kind had 
te a real success, it would not follow that because a school has 
succeeded under the special care of a clergyman of talent and 
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experience, they can be made general. It is impossible: If the 
right class is laid hold of, it cannot receive the education adapted 
to it in the ordinary day ‘schools, 

Who would think of offering to pay for one of the children 
described in the following paragraph, in a National School? 


“T rambled through dark and narrow streets—close, crowded, and 
noisy. Everywhere drunkenness and ribaldry. At almost every 
corner, altercations and quarrels. The darkness was so great, 
and the pavements were, or seemed to be, so uneven, that I fre- 
quently stumbled, and once or twice, but for the friendly arm of my 
conductor, I should have fallen. We went up successive flights of 
steps, coming at each step upon passages opening into holes and 
courts where the people dwelt. At every turn we came upon what 
seemed to me to be human warrens, out of which came swarms of 
children, ragged, barefoot, and dirty. It was evident that, bad as the 
lodging - houses might be, these places, where little control could be 
exercised, were infinitely worse. Some of the property (1 should be 
ashamed to hold such property) seemed to be tumbling to pieces, and 
to be in danger of falling upon the inhabitants, and burying them in 
ruins. One or two scenes I saw in this region I will paint presently ; 
but now I pass briefly to other things.’’* 


These children, “ ragged, barefoot, dirty,” swarming in human 
warrens, may be found in every large crowded city in our 
country ; no clothing given, no payment of school-fees, no ap- 
pliances that can be “brought to bear on them, can enable them 
or induce them to attend schools adapted to the children of the 
regular wage class. Nor can those countless multitudes of little 
urchins—who, at an age when they ought to be in an infant 
school, are turned into the streets to earn their own living, and, 
perhaps also that of dissolute parents, by hawking small wares, 
sweeping crossings, and other ways which their precocious inge- 
nuity may discover ; their very age often excites compassion, and 

makes them more profitable to their parents. Can they by any 
possible means be made fit to enter a national school, or would 
a free education there be esteemed a boon by them or their 
parents? They require a kind of education perfectly distinct 
from those children whose progress is to be tested by exami- 
nation in reading, writing, wal arithmetic ; and to offer them these 
without the other, would be a simple mockery. 

The existence of such a portion of the community is no 
peculiar feature of Great Britain. New England can produce 
them as well as the old country. From its first colonisation, the 
principle was acknowledged and established there, that it is for 


* Vide “ Neighbourhood of Newcastle,” a Lecture, by J. C. Street, p. 5. London: 
Whitfield, Strand. 
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the welfare of the State that all its citizens should be educated, 
and that it is the duty of the State to provide the means of 
ensuring this; yet, with a free public education, it has still 
been found necessary to make special provisions for those who 
could not and would not attend the public schools. The city of 
New York, with its numerous educational establishments, yet 
required that these same neglected and destitute children should 
be educated in special schools adapted to their wants ; but it was 
only after ten years of earnest devoted voluntary work, that the 
State government comprehended this necessity, and provided 
funds for the support 7 these special schools ;—that is now done. 
Even at our antipodes, in Australia, the same necessity exists, 
though it might on been expected that a country so newly 
settled would not yet experience the evils which in England may 
be supposed to have arisen from the corruption of centuries. The 
Australian News of September 25, 1865, gives an account of an 
Anniversary Meeting of a Ragged School Association, established 
to supply this very want, and the Lord Bishop of Melbourne there 
expressed his warm approbation of the system adopted in it. A 
sla evil exists for which a special cure must be provided. The 
continually increasing mass of ignorance in our large towns can 
only be diminished and eventually annihilated by a system of 
schools adapted to the actual condition of the aiien. 

What kind of schools are required ? 

The schools must be, in the first place, industrial—that is, 
there must be provision made for a considerable portion of time 
being devoted to such manual occupation as may appear best 
adapted to the circumstances of i school. This industrial 
ak is necessary as a means of preparing the children to get 
their living—as a useful way of working off the peculiar rest- 
lessness of their nature, and as, in many ways, an excellent 
means of training them to good habits, and, possibly, of earning 
honestly in the school some trifling sums which may enable them 
to improve their appearance. 

The teaching power must be good and sufficient. Schools for 
this class must a“ well taught by persons who understand the 
science of teaching, and who at the same time possess those reli- 
gious and moral qualities which will enable them to infuse a 
right tone into the school, and also a sympathising nature which 
will win over the children. Such teachers are difficult to obtain, 
but experience shows that they may be found. They ought to 
be properly paid for their anxious labour. 

he premises should be plain, but healthy and airy. There 
should, if possible, be a playground attached, or, if that cannot 
be obtained, provision for the play and dinner hour between 
morning and afternoon school, so that children may bring thet 
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meals and stay till they return home. A washing apparatus is 
indispensable, and, if possible, a bath. 

These are the essential features of such a school; the details 
will be modified by the wants of the several districts. It is evi- 
dent that they must be expensive, not only because no school 
fees are paid by the children, but also because the industrial 
teaching and the sanitary and other arrangements are costly. 

It will perhaps be asked whether it is probable that, if such 
schools as are here described were extensively established 
throughout the country wherever a need appears to exist, the 
children for whom they are intended will voluntarily come to 
them? Many will do so, as the experience of the last twenty 
years has proved, and they will come because they find themselves 
happier and better than in their wild way of life, and their 

varents learn to appreciate the good results to their children. 
Many will not come voluntarily—that is, from their own unaided 
wish to improve; and these are the very children whom it is 
most essential to bring under the school influence. Missjonary 
effort must here step in; Christian men and women must go out 
to the back slums and alleys, and, by constant perseverance, 
induce the little ones to go the right way ; there is in our country 
abundance of such a spirit, which requires only to be wisely di- 
rected. In cases where even such efforts are useless, the Industrial 
Schools’ Act, vigorously worked, will soon remove the ringleaders 
to evil; and it is a fact, that a few cases in a district, of removal 
under sentence to a Certified Industrial School, instead of being 
an incitement to parental neglect, as has been feared, infuse a 
wholesome fear in the neighbourhood. Wild vagrant boys and 
girls do not like to lose their liberty; parents do not like the 
control over their children to be forcibly taken from them. 

These schools must, then, have the voluntary element largely 
infused into them; that is, for the schools to be effective, Chris- 
tian benevolence must seek the children, inspire the right spirit 
into the schools, maintain it there, and carry out the same spirit 
in those countless ways which true charity will discover—even 
into the homes of the children. The Government has long per- 
ceived that this free working, this missionary spirit, is essential 
to these schools. The missionary spirit cannot, however, supply 
the necessary funds; hence the work has never been effectually 
done, from want of means and some wise system. 

It will not be here considered what is the best system of sup- 
plying an educational fund in general, or this department in 
particular; we do not discuss whether a local rate, with local 
administration, is desirable, or what are the advantages or disad- 
vantages of the Revised Code; we only remain firm to the ge- 
neral principle which was sustained by the Birmingham Con- 
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ference of 1861—that the welfare of society requires that the 
State should provide the means of education for those who can- 
not otherwise obtain it, and that this portion of the community 
has a prior claim to all others to receive educational — adapted 
to its wants. We desire to introduce no new principle, nor do 
we ask for effective assistance to be given in any way that has 
not yet been tried. If the Committee of Council undertakes the 
work, the Minute of 1856 would in general outline supply what 
is needed, only, instead of the provision for food, let half the ex- 

nse of apparatus and sanitary arrangements be given, with the 
Find of inspection there provided. Or, if it appears best to the 
Government that the same department which provides for the 
reformatories and certified industrial schools should include 
these, then the same principle which has hitherto worked so well 
in these schools might be extended to others for the unconvicted 
but neglected and morally helpless children. Schools established 
on the principles already stated, by voluntary benevolent effort, 
might be certified by the Secretary of State as “Free Industrial 
Schools,” and, if fit and proper—such regulations being made by 
the managers as would satisfy her Majesty’s inspectors that 
the school is frequented by the class intended—a capitation 
might be made of from 10s. per annum for infants, to 20s. for 
juveniles, on average attendance, which would cover about one 
half of the expense of a well-conducted school, the remainder 
being defrayed by private benevolence. This may not be suffi- 
cient to promote dhe establishment of a sufficient number of 
schools, but, if not, it can easily be increased. Such an outlay 
would be small indeed in comparison with the immense good 
which would be done to the country, by bringing some civilisation 
and instruction among the tens of thousands who are now grow- 
ing up in dense ignorance, and would be an enormous pecuniary 
saving to the country. 








REVIEWS. 


PHYSICAL CAUSE OF EPIDEMIC DISEASES.* 


HE originality of the opinions held by Dr. Howe on the subject of 

epidemic diseases, and their physical cause, cannot be doubted. 

We are at all times glad to welcome original thinkers and workers in 

the scientific world, and when care and attention have been combined 

with talent in the preparation of any theory they may advance, we are 

inclined to receive their opinions with perhaps more respect than 
usual. 

We quite agree with Dr. Howe that the subject of epidemic diseases 
is one where “a little more latitude may be extended to the inquirer 
than in other sciences ;” and we should sympathise with him in “an 
inquiry of so difficult a nature, and which has baffled the observations 
of all physicians for two thousand years.” 

The knowledge of the cause of epidemic diseases is at this time in 
such a very cloudy state, that many ideas put forward and pooh-poohed 
by the rest of investigators may ultimately occupy a more important 
position, and assist materially at arriving at the true solution of the 
mystery. It is not because we cannot bring ourselves to believe with 
Dr. Howe that the moon is the physical cause of epidemics, and that, 
from its influence, an alteration in the constitution of our atmosphere is 
an eighteen or twenty years’ occurrence, that we would wish our 
readers to imagine the work before us is uninteresting or not im- 
portant. 

What Dr. Howe originates is, after all, acknowledged by himself to 
be mere postulates, and he seems to be at as great a loss to prove the 
reality of his theory as we are to accept it. 

He says: “In the mean time I may state that I assume it to be 
some change in its elasticity (atmosphere), or expansibility, or tenu- 
ity.” He goes on to say that, “I may, therefore, without any very 
great stretch of mere imaginary reasoning, be allowed, for the sake of 
argument, to assume that the atmospheric air introduced into the 
blood, besides its chemical and vivifying properties, retains also some- 
thing of its mechanical and physical properties; otherwise, what be- 
comes of them ?” 

With a series of such assumptions, Dr. Howe works out his problem 
that the moon produces epidemics, and, possessing some astronomical 
knowledge, he relates the period of the “ lunar apse” and “ lunar node” 
to the eighteen or nineteen-year theory that he starts the volume 
with. One thing we must notice, and that is, that no contrary opinion 


* A Theoretical Inquiry into the Physical Cause of Epidemic Diseases. By 
Alexander Hamilton Howe, M.D., Honourable East India Company’s Service. London : 
J. Churchill and Son. 1865. 
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is ever admitted. Smoothly and steadily does Dr. Howe proceed with 
speculation after speculation, claiming indulgence and offering reasons 
for “‘ extended latitude,” until he works out his own pet theory, as he 
imagines, conclusively. 

It is not at all likely, however, that, under its present condition, man 
believers will flock to the standard of “ moonshine ;” nor can we Y 
how Dr. Howe has in any way advanced our knowledge of either see 
prevention, cause, or treatment of epidemics. the 

Indeed, we almost imagine that Dr. Howe himself must have become 
conscious of the weakness of his theory; for it is only a very few pages 
of the book that he oceupies with original matter. No less than 131 
pages, out of the 164 forming the treatise, are merely compilations and 
extracts of dates and facts connected with epidemics, copied from such 
authorities as the ‘“‘ Universal History” and “‘ Penny Cyclopedia.” 

We hold as much respect for Dr. Howe's compiling powers and 
surprising energy and assiduity in collecting together a mass of in- 
formation about epidemic diseases since the year 1920 before Christ, 
as we do doubts as to the soundness of his theoretical opinions. 

We are perhaps wrong, but it strikes us that the title of the book 
is not quite an index to its contents, and that the work partakes much 
more of the character of a dictionary than it does of an essay. 

To any one who is interested in the history of the epidemics of the 
world, there is here presented a valuable hand-book; but to scientific 
investigators as to the cause of the visitations periodically of the 
disorders, we cannot hold out much hope of benefit by its perusal. 

The thirty-two propositions arbitrarily put forth at the commence- 
ment, and a few speculative pages as an appendix, are all that can 
touch directly on the cause of epidemics, and are soon read and 
mastered by those wishing to do so. 

The tabular portion, if re-arranged according to dates, will remain, 
however, always interesting as a work of reference. 

Perhaps when Dr. Howe has time (for he states that he brought the 
work “to a hurried conclusion),’’ we may have another and somewhat 
improved edition of what must be acknowledged as an exhaustive index 
to the bibliography of epidemic diseases. 


BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


Tenth Annual Report of the Children's Aid Society. New York. 


It is pleasant to find that the same agencies are at work amongst our race on both 
sides the Atlantic. The Children’s Aid Society is a North-American institution, 
and has for its objects the same ends as so many of our societies in London and else- 
where in Great Britain. This society has now existed ten years, and although it is 
difficult amidst so many conflicting elements as society presents in America to say 
what is exercising an influence for good, it has the satisfaction of knowing that, 
within the last twelve years, there has beer’ in New York a diminution of juvenile 
crime. The Report says:— 

“ When it ie remembered that during these twelve years over nine thousand (9000) 
poor little outcast creatures have been provided with homes, that during the past 
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year 6793 different boys were lodgers in the Newsboys’ Lodging-house, of whom 
1670 were orphans and 2066 half-orphans, and 525 could not read or write, that, 
during the year past, 2189 poor children have been educated in our Industrial Schools, 
of whom 613 are known to be the children of drunken parents, and during the past 
year 821 girls were sheltered in the Girls’ Lodging-house, and in our Emigration 
Department over one hundred a month sent to homes mainly in the country, of whom 
213 were known to be orphans and 126 half-orphans, while of 743 the parentage is 
unknown, and probably a very large proportion of whom were the children of intem- 
perate parents, we can see how directly this society strikes at the root of juvenile 
crime, and how natural it is that its silent work of love for twelve years should at 
length be felt in every prison and police-station of the city.” 

There is subjoined a very interesting appendix, containing accounts of various 
children who have been educated by the aid of the society. We give the following 
as a specimen from numerous interesting instances of the good the society is doing:— 


“THE POOR BOY'S BEQUEST. 


“E R—— was born of Irish parentage. Was left an orphan when he was a 
year old. He was taken by an uncle, and reared by him. The uncle had him in his 
store, and part of the time he went to school. After the uncle’s death, E came 
to New York, and engaged in the shoemaking business, followed it for about a year. 
He got out of work, business being so very dull, and, having no home and no work, 
in order to provide means to sustain himself, he applied to the late Captain Squires, 
at one of our station-houses, who sent him to the office of the Children’s Aid Society. 
The society procured him a good home in a family at L , N.Y. We heard no- 
thing from him for some time, when a letter came from E , Stating that he was 
doing very well, and living at L R . This was in the winter of 1860. 
Subsequently E went into the army, and in a letter to the society, Mr. B of 
K wrote, May 17, 1864: ‘E was killed at the battle of Gettysburgh, and 
willed to the Children’s Aid Society 150 dollars, on account of kindness received in 
providing him with a home,’ &c. 

“ K-—— F——, C—— County, May 17, 1864.” 


This Report also contains interesting details of the expenditure and management of 
the society, and of the schools and institutions it has established in various parts of 
the United States. 


Report on the Sanitary Condition of the City of London for the year 1864-5. London: 
Lownds. 


Whatever may be the faults of the Corporation of London, there are few persons 
who would not maintain that, in point of dignity, efficiency of action, and attention to 
the wants of the poorer citizens, it is very much superior to any of the vestries by which 
it is surrounded. Long before the Metropolitan Management Act compelled the 
vestries of the metropolis to appoint Medical Officers of Health, the City of London 
had its Medical Officers of Health, and, in the appointment of such men as Mr. 
Simon and Dr. Letheby, it has shown its earnest desire to render this office efficient 
for the welfare of the citizens. Neither have they been niggardly in their payments. 
With much less area and half the population of other districts of London, their Medi- 
cal Officer has just double the pay that has been given to any other Medical Oiticer 
of Health in the metropolis, Instead of diminishing his salary, as has been done in 
the case of Saint Pancras, Saint James’s, Westminster, and Saint Marylebone, they 
have from time to time increased it ; and we find in Dr. Letheby’s Report no complaints 
that his recommendations are not attended to, such as we find very generally in the 
reports of the Medical Officers of Health. It is not creditable to the wealthy west- 
end parishes that they should pay less attention to the wants of the poor and diseased, 
and to the sanitary condition of the communities in which they live, than the less 
wealthy inhabitants of the north and the east. 

Turning to Dr. Letheby’s Report, we find it embraces an unusual number of topics 
of interest. First with regard to the mortality of the City, he regrets that it is not 
decreasing. He speaks in tones of despondency of “ the wretchedness and filth” of 
many of the abodes, and says, “ Nothing can be more disheartening than the uusuc- 
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cessful and yet constantly repeated efforts to better the condition of those places. We 
want a despotism to deal with them; for there is not only the disinclination or deter- 
mined opposition of landlords to all species of sanitary improvements, but there are 
also the ignorance and mischievous perversity of the tenants, and these are too often 
the canse of the wretchedly unwholesome state of the tenements.” Filth and ignorance 
are evidently doing mischief enough in the City, but the diseases thus produced are 
not the most remarkable. “The chief feature,” says Dr, Letheby, “in the City 
death-rate is the large mortality amongst men from 55 to 65 years of age. In former 
years the mortality at that period of life was only 48 per 1000 of the living; 
whereas it is now nearly 60 per 1000. In all England the death-rate of men at 
those ages is but 32 per 1000, and in France it is but 29; and even in the City the 
death-rate of women at these ages is but 37 per 1000.” This death of the most 
valuable lives in the City, Dr. Letheby attributes to an overstraining of man’s 
power “ by industry, rather than from a defective sanitary regime.” 

In the latter part of his Report, Dr. Letheby makes remarks on the apprehended 
pestilences of the year 1865. There were the Russian pestilence, the epidemic cholera, 
and the yellow fever. The greater part of the Report is, however, taken up with an 
account of the cattle plague. Dr. Letheby does not believe the disease was im- 
ported from Revel in May last. He goes through its history, and gives an account 
of the various regulations respecting the sale of meat in different parts of the world, 
He discusses at some length the question of whether diseased meat is fit to eat, 
and comes to the conclusion that it is safer not to eat it, and that to avoid all 
communication of disease by meat it is better to eat it overdone than under- 


done. Dr. Letheby’s Report is worthy of attention from a much larger circle than 
that to which it is especially addressed. 


Conversations on Mind and Matter. No.1. January. London: Harrison. 


These conversations are not without interest on the subject to which they are de- 
The question of the possession of primary instincts and fundamental ideas by 


voted. 
man is here taken up, and placed before the reader in various aspects, with the view 
of vindicating for man an essentially different constitution from that of the lower ani- 
mals. Cognate subjects will be pursued in future numbers of the Conversations. 








MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


Capital Punishment.—The following is the Report of the Capital 
Punishment Commission :—* To rue Queen’s Most Excettent Ma- 
sesty.—We, your Majesty's commissioners appointed ‘ to inquire into 
the provisions and operation of the laws now in force in the United 
Kingdom, under and by virtue of which the punishment of death may 
be inflicted upon persons convicted of certain crimes, and also into the 
manner in which capital sentences are carried into execution, and to 
certify to your Majesty, under our hands and seals, or under the hands 
and seals of any five or more of us, our several proceedings in the pre- 
mises, and at the same time to report to your Majesty our opinion 
whether any and what alteration is desirable in such laws or any of 
them, or in the manner in which such sentences are carried into execu- 
tion,’ humbly report as follows:—1. We have been occupied a con- 
siderable time in taking evidence upon the questions referred to us. 
Many witnesses have been examined, and a careful summary of their 
evidence precedes this report. In addition to this oral testimony, 
certain questions have been addressed to, and answers received from, 
nearly all the nations of Europe, and some of the States of the United 
States of America, with regard to the laws relating to the punishment 
of death existing in those countries respectively. The opinions of all 
her Majesty's judges in England, Ireland, and Scotland, as well as of 
other eminent criminal lawyers, have been requested upon the expe- 
diency of making any alteration in the laws under which the punish- 
ment of death may now be inflicted upon persons convicted of certain 
crimes. In answer to this request some of the judges have sent in 
statements of their views, while others have attended before the com- 
mission, and verbally stated their opinions. The whole of the evidence, 
both oral and documentary, will be found in the appendix, 2. The 
commissioners forbear to enter into the abstract question of the expe- 
diency of abolishing or maintaining capital punishment, on which sub- 
ject differences of opinion exist among them; but they are all of opi- 
nion that certain alterations ought to be made in the existing law. 3. 
The only crimes now practically punishable with death in the United 
Kingdom are treason and murder; we say practically, because in 
Scotland there remain many other offences which are still, in point of 
law, liable to be so punished, though in fact such a case never occurs. 
We strongly recommend that this anomaly be no longer allowed to exist, 
and that all such obsolete laws be repealed. A list of these offences 
will be found in the Appendix, ‘p. .’ 4. We have then, first, to 
consider whether, assuming capital punishment to be retained, we 
should recommend any change in its present application to the crime 
of treason, and upon this point we have come to the conclusion that no 
alteration is required. The statute of the 11 and 12 Viet. c. 12, com- 
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monly called the ‘Treason Felony Act,’ without in any way abrogating 
the ancient law upon that subject, has introduced a new and more mer- 
ciful law, which, in all but cases of extreme gravity, will probably 
supersede the former. The maximum punishment under this Act is 
penal servitude for life, which seems sufficiently severe in cases of con- 
structive treason unaccompanied by overt acts of rebellion, assassina- 
tion, or other violence. With respect to treason of the latter cha- 
racter, we are of opinion that the extreme penalty must remain. 5. We 
now arrive at the consideration of the crime of murder and its punish- 
ment, and in treating this difficult question we think it convenient 
briefly to refer, in the first instance, to the existing state of the law. 
6. By the law, murder is the unlawfully killing another with malice 
aforethought, and this definition appears to us to be correct in principle. 
Unfortunately, these words have not been confined to express malice 
aforethought, or, as it is sometimes called, malice in fact; but have 
received a less natural construction, which has long been adopted as 
the settled law of the land. Ic has been held that malice in its legal 
sense imports nothing more than a wicked intention to do injury to the 
person of another without any just cause or excuse, and that where a 
man is killed in consequence of any such wicked intention the law will 
infer malice aforethought, though no express enmity or preconceived 
design can be shown; not indeed a particular, but a general malice 
aforethought, arising from the extreme depravity of disposition shown 
by the act. This doctrine of implied malice aforethought goes even 
beyond this, and is carried to such an extent that the law always infers 
it when a person in the act of committing a felony, even of a trifling 
nature, kills another, though there may be in fact no premeditation, 
and no intention to kill or do serious injury. When homicide is com- 
mitted in the perpetration of crimes of great enormity, such as those 
enumerated in clause 12, this inference may be not improperly drawn. 
7. The extreme severity of this construction has been somewhat miti- 
gated by the law of manslaughter, which is defined to be the unlawful 
killing of another without malice express or implied. In order to 
reduce the crime from murder to manslaughter, the law allows evidence 
of provocation to be given to rebut the inference of malice, which would 
otherwise be drawn from the act of killing. Here, however, again 
certain arbitrary rules have been introduced into the law, which most 
materially restrict its beneficial operation. It has been established by 
the decisions of our courts that no provocation by words, looks, or ges- 
tures, however contemptuous and insulting, nor by any trespass merely 
against lands or goods, is sufficient to free the party killing from the 

guilt of murder, if he kills with a deadly weapon, or in any manner 
showing an intention to kill or do grievous bodily harm. In these 
cases, though the suddenness of the provocation may rebut in point of 
fact the express malice aforethought, it is not allowed, on account of its 
supposed insignificance, to overcome the general malice aforethought, 
which is implied by the law from the wickedness and cruelty of the 
deed. Without entering into the many nice and subtle distinctions 
which prevail upon this subject, it is enough to say that the practical 
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result of this state of things is most unsatisfactory. A man who, in a 
sudden fit of passion, aroused by insult to himself or his wife, kills the 
person who offers the insult, is, by law, guilty of the same crime and 
liable to the same punishment as the assassin who has long meditated 
and brooded over his crime. A great majority of the witnesses whom 
we have examined have expressed a strong opinion that this branch of 
our criminal law requires revision and amendment, at least so far as 
the punishment is concerned, and we have unanimously arrived at the 
same conclusion. 8. We proceed, therefore, to offer such recommen- 
dations as we think expedient for altering the present law of murder. 
It appears to us that there are two modes in which the change may be 
effected. 9. The first plan is to abrogate altogether the existing law 
of murder, and to substitute a new definition of that crime, confining 
it to felonious homicides of great enormity, and leaving all those which 
are of a less heinous description in the category of manslaughter. 
10. The other plan is one which has been extensively acted upon in the 
United States of America, where the common law of England is in 
force: this leaves the definition of murder and the distinction between 
that crime and manslaughter untouched, but divides the crime of 
murder into two classes or degrees, solely with the view of confining 
the punishment of death to the first or higher degree. 11. We have 
given both these plans our serious consideration, and we are of opinion 
that the required change may be best effected by the latter, which 
involves no disturbance of the present distinction between murder and 
manslaughter, which does not make it necessary to remodel the statutes 
relating to attempt to murder, and does not interfere with the opera- 
tion of those treaties with foreign Powers which provide for the extra- 
dition of fugitives accused of that crime. The object proposed can be 
attained by a short and simple enactment, providing that no murder 
shall be punished with death except such as are particularly therein 
mentioned. These should be called murders of the first degree; all 
other murders should be called murders of the second degree, and 
punished as hereinafter recommended. 12. We recommend, there- 
fore :—(1.) That the punishment of death be retained for all murders 
deliberately committed with express malice aforethought, such malice 
to be found as a fact by the jury. (2.) That the punishment of death 
be also retained for all murders committed in, or with a view to, the 
perpetration, or escape after the perpetration, or attempt at perpetra- 
tion of any of the following felonies :—Maurder, arson, rape, burglary, 
robbery, or piracy. (3.) That in all other cases of murder the punish- 
ments be penal servitude for life, or for any period not less than seven 
years, at the discretion of the court. 13. Our attention has been 
called to the frequent failures of justice in cases of infanticide. The 
crime of infanticide, as distinguished from murder in general, is not 
known to the English law. The moment a child is born alive it is as 
much under the protection of the law as an adult. 14. We have con- 
sidered whether the failure of justice, which undoubtedly often occurs 
in such cases, may not be obviated by some change in the law which 
shall add to the protection of new-born children. The principal 
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obstacle which now prevents the due enforcement of the law is the 
extreme difficulty of giving positive proof that the child alleged to have 
been murdered was completely born alive. 15. We have given this 
important and difficult subject our serious attention, and we have 
arrived at the opinion that an Act should be passed making it an 
offence, punishable with penal servitude, or imprisonment, at the dis- 
cretion of the court, unlawfully and maliciously to inflict grievous 
bodily harm or serious injury upon a child during its birth, or within 
seven days afterwards, in case such child has subsequently died. No 
proof that the child was completely born alive should be required. 
With respect to the offence of concealment of birth, we think that no 
person should be liable to be convicted of such an offence upon an in- 
dietment for murder, but should be tried upon a separate indictment. 
The accused should not be entitled to be acquitted in either of the 
above cases if it should be proved on the trial that the offence amounted 
to murder or manslaughter. 16. There is one point upon which the 
witnesses whom we have examined are almost unanimous, viz. that the 
power of directing sentence of death to be recorded should be restored 
to the judges. We think this change desirable. 17. Upon another 
important point there is also a great preponderance of opinion against 
the present state of the law. The witnesses whom we have examined 
are, with very few exceptions, in favour of the abolition of the present 
system of public executions; and it seems impossible to resist such a 
weight of authority. We, therefore, recommend that an Act be 
passed putting an end to public executions, and directing that sentence 
of death shall be carried out within the precincts of the prison, under 
such regulations as may be considered necessary to prevent abuse, and 
satisfy the public that the law has been complied with. 18. There are 
other questions of great importance upon which we have taken 
evidence, viz. :—(1.) The propriety of allowing an appeal on matters of 
fect to a court of law in criminal cases. (2.) The mode in which the 
Crown is advised to exercise the prerogative of mercy by the Home 
Secretary. (3.) The present state of the law as to the nature and 
degree of insanity which is held to relieve the accused from penal 
responsibility in criminal cases. It is obvious that these difficult ques- 
tions are not confined to capital cases only, but pervade the whole ad- 
ministration of the criminal law. They, therefore, require a more 
general and comprehensive treatment than the terms of the commission 
under which we act will admit. We think, therefore, that while we 
should not be justified in making any recommendation to your Majesty 
on any of these points, we should fail in our duty did we not humbly 
solicit your Majesty’s attention to them as requiring further investiga- 
tion. All which we humbly submit to your Majesty's royal con- 
sideration,” 

Sanitary Condition of Bombay.—It is gratifying to find that our 
Government is making some efforts towards remedying the sanitary 
defects of our colonies and dependencies. It is not only the natives, but 
our countrymen who are induced to leave their native country to settle 
in our possessions that have a claim upon the Government for sanitary 
action. The state of one of our large Indian cities may be judged from the 
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following extract from the Bombay Gazette :—The sanitary condition of 
Bombay has been for many years a subject of grievous complaint, both with 
the press and the public. To illustrate the superlatively disgraceful way 
in which the city has been neglected in its ordinary scavenging depart- 
ment, we may mention that the first monthly report which has been 
issued by the Public Health Officer, under the new municipal regime 
states, that 109 cartloads of filth have been removed from two narrow 
lanes. From another lane, 243 feet long and 18 feet broad, 503 cart- 
loads of similar putrescence have been carried away. In this last lane 
matter extending 23 inches downwards from the surface has been 
lifted out, and the original level has not yet been arrived at! The 
operations of the Health Officer show that the scavenging has been 
most grossly neglected, and that the drains of the city, where drains 
exist, are in many cases choked up with excreta and rubbish. The 
influence of the new Municipal Commissioners is thus beginning to 
make itself sensibly felt in a right direction ; for the most imperative 
necessity that lay upon the community of Bombay was to secure com- 
mon cleanliness in the byways and less-frequented thoroughfares of 
the city. 

Metropolitan Railways.—Great opposition is being made to the 
extension of the various metropolitan lines through the metropolis. In 
most cases it is the opposition of local interests against the public good. 
The want of public spirit amongst our citizens and their representatives 
in vestries is very disheartening, and the limited view that is taken by 
them of great undertakings for the publie good is constantly inflicting 
nuisances in perpetuity on the communities in which they reside. When 
the great fire of London nearly demolished the City of London, Sir 
Christopher Wren proposed to rebuild it in a style and on a plan which, 
in the saving of time, health, and life, would have been an enormous 
boon to those who dwelt in the City for centuries after; but such was 
the anxiety of individual owners to maintain the ownership of their 
paltry bits of land, that the City was rebuilt with its old narrow 
streets and unwholesome houses, entailing an immense loss of time and 
life, and which are only slowly disappearing at a prodigious cost. Op- 
portunities are constantly being lost of doing good for the public and 
posterity, by listening to those who imagine their private interests 
are interfered with by some plan of publie service. This is just now 
the case with railways in London. No one can doubt the advan- 
tages of carrying railways through London. They relieve the enor- 
mous traffic of the streets, thereby diminishing the sacrifice of life, and 
facilitate every man’s business who has to travel from one part of 
London to another. The very fact that money is forthcoming for 
making them shows that they are needed, and that they are of service 
to the publie. The people who invest in railway shares do not part 
with their money without a prospect of payment, and the fact that they 
are paid shows that an immense amount of good is being done. 
W herever there are railways, time is saved; and in England, more than 
any other country in the world, time is money. The money that is 
paid for railways represents only a portion of the money that is saved 
by their work, and the whole community is enriched by the time that 
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is thus saved. Not a thought is given to this subject in the meetings 
that are held to oppose these railways. All that Mr. Smith, the 
grocer, and Mr. Jones, the baker, sees in the new railways is that his 
house will come down, and, sooner than make this sacrifice, he would 
see every railway in the kingdom annihilated. It is this narrow, selfish 
spirit that so constantly interferes with all our attempts at improve- 
ment as a nation, and which is especially evident in the bad manage- 
ment of the local affairs of the metropolis. 


Jamaica.—A large and influential committee has been formed with 
the following objects in view: 1. To demand a searching Parliamentary 
inquiry into the past and present social, legislative, and political condi- 
tion of Jamaica, and to promote measures for the future good govern- 
ment of the colony. 2. To watch the progress of the official and 
Parliamentary inquiries (should both be granted), and to take such 
further action as may be deemed necessary. 3. To provide Mrs. 
Gordon and others who may have unjustly suffered from the proceed- 
ings of the civil and military authorities in Jamaica with competent 
legal assistance to conduct their several cases before the Commission 
of Inquiry, or in such other way as the committee may be advised. 
The committee have already despatched two members of the bar to 
Jamaica, with ample instructions for their guidance, have secured legal 
assistance there, and have taken other action of an important kind 
which cannot at present be more particulariy adverted to. It will be 
sufficiently obvious that arrangements of this nature cannot be made 
without a very large outlay. It is uncertain how long the inquiry may 
continue, what legal proceedings may arise, or how much evidence it 
may be necessary to collect; but in order sufficiently to carry out the 
important objects for which the Committee has been organised, it is 
indispensable that ample funds should be placed at its disposal. Sub- 
scriptions should be forwarded to the treasurer, Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., 
Aubrey House, Notting-hill; to Messrs. Barclay, Bevan and Co., 
Lombard-street (‘‘ Jamaica Committee account); or to Mr. F. W. 
Chesson, the honorary secretary, 65, Fleet-street. Cheques to be 
crossed, and post office orders made payable to the hon. secretary, at 
the Fleet-street Post Office. 


Prison Dietaries.—The following extract from the “ Report of the 
Directors of Convict Prisons for the Year 1864” (p. 11) must be very 
gratifying to those who have been in any way instrumental in bringing 
about so considerable a reform: “ The actual saving during the year 
in the estimated expenditure for rations for the convicts was 
22,5811. 13s. 6d., the reduction of the dietary having taken place in 
July. There has been a saving on the estimates for the present year 
as compared with last year of 25,834/. on the item of victualling con- 
victs.” This saving, it should be observed, is effected on the dietaries of 
about 7000 convicts. The authorities of the county and borough 
gaols, by adopting the new dietaries, which are understood to have 
been very successful wherever they have been introduced, might add 
to this sum of 25,000/., saved in the convict service, a still larger ag- 
gregate sum for the whole of England and Wales. If the new 
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«lietaries, were in use throughout England and Wales, a saving of not 
less than from. 65,000/. to 75,0001. a year might be effected in the 
food of all classes of prisoners. Taken at the very moderate estimated 
saving of 50,000/. a year, the old dietaries, which have been in 
force nearly a quarter of a century, must have cost the nation upwards 
of a million of money. The printed reports from one of our county 
gaols bear testimony to the perfect success of the new dietaries. They 
effect a considerable saving, they keep the prisoners in good health, 
and they are so unpopular with these folk that they declare their inten- 
tion of not troubling the authorities of said prison any more. We com- 
mend these facts to the serious attention of the visiting justices of all 
our county and borough gaols. 


Cattle Plague.—The murrain still continues its progress amongst 
our herds. It has evidently not yet attained its culminating point. 
Since we last noted its progress, the ray of hope that shot across our 
path has been obscured, and there is no hope now that it is bovine 
small-pox, and that vaccination is a remedy. All experiments per- 
formed to test this theory have failed to prove it, and Dr. Murchison 
and Mr. Ceeley regretfully admit that the disease amongst the oxen does 
not obey the laws of human small-pox. The disappointment of the 
public and press that no remedy can be found for the disease is great, 
and reproach upon medical science is thrown broadcast on every side. 
Yet there is nothing strange in this. We have as many remedies for 
cattle plague as for cholera, and certainly know quite as much about 
its nature. There was one thing that all who knew the disease pointed 
out as a means of arresting it, and which could not be pursued with 
cholera, typhus fever, and other human diseases, and that was 
“stamping it out’’—killing each animal that became infected, and 
thus destroying the germs of the plague. This grand remedy has 
been known for upwards of a century. It has been successfully pur- 
sued in various parts of the world. By this measure France and 
Belgium have been spared the present epidemic. Aberdeenshire, with 
an intelligence worthy of all imitation, stamped out the disease. Still 
there are those who are haunted with the notion of a cure. Mr. Bright 
thinks it ought to be cured. The 7'imes has never abandoned the hope 
of a remedy; witness the last new cure—onions and asafcetida. 
But if those who hope for cures would study the natural history 
of contagious diseases, they would find that there is no evidence 
that any of them are ever cured. They would find that certain persons 
who have fevers get well, and that they have taken certain medicines ; 
but that they have got well on account of the medicines is altogether 
unproved—is, in fact, confounding the propter hoc with the post hoc. 
This is a very painful lesson for the public to learn, especially for 
cattle-owners ; but the lesson has been pretty well taught by the ex- 
perience of mankind in all ages. Take London as an example. In 
the month of January, London lost one thousand of its inhabitants by 
contagious diseases — diseases resembling the cattle plague. We 
hear nothing about the failure of the doctors to cure those disease. 
They are submitted to as the necessity of the laws of disease. Why, 
then, ought we to expect cows to be cured? Ifyou let the cows alone, 
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some will most assuredly get well. That is another law of contagious 
diseases. The cattle will not therefore all perish, and the time will come 
when all who can have it will have had it, and the disease will stop. 
The spread of contagious diseases can, however, be arrested. With 
regard to human beings this is not considered a matter of legislative 
importance; hence a thousand people a month are let die in London. 
But the isolation of diseased people, the enforcement of strict quaran- 
tine, and the destruction of the poison, will stop these diseases; and 
as cattle are considered as subjects more easily dealt with than human 
beings, the Legislature has passed an Act directing the destruction of 
suspected and diseased cattle. If the local authorities have faith in 
the principles we have laid down, and courage enough to act upon 
them, they may still stop the disease, although at a tremendous cost as 
compared with what it might have been done for six months ago. 
Perhaps, however, the cost of the experience may act as a salutary 
lesson for the future. The immediate sufferers also will have this 
consolation—that the Government and the Houses of Legislature have 
taken care in their Cattle Plague Bill that they shall not come to grief, 
by placing the whole cost of the loss on the beef-eating population of 
Great Britain. We must forbear entering into the economical question 
of the compensation provided by the Government Bill for those who 
suffer from the destruction of their cattle to save their neighbours’ 
herds; but we refer to the speeches of Mr. J. 8. Mill in the House of 
Commons on this subject. 


Smithfield Mushrooms.—The Grocer gives the following account 
of the manufacture of catchup from bullocks’ livers :—‘ Enormous 
quantities of bullocks’ livers are collected in England and imported in 
closed bags from the Continent. These are bought up by evtchup- 
makers—not one or two known roughs, but men who are not generally 
known as pnblicans and sinners, and who have the confidence and, we 
may add, the cash of the largest distributors of pickles and sauces in 
the United Kingdom. The mshrooms are salted in tubs, and allowed 
to remain until the mass becomes thoroughly putrid, and—the details 
are nasty, but we cannot, in justice to the Anti-Adulteration League, 
withhold them—the contents of the tubs are then boiled in iron tanks 
holding about 150 gallons each. Each boiling oceupies a whole night. 
It is never carried on by day, for the simple reason that the stench from 
the boilers would bring down the indignation of the neighbours, who 
inconsistently hold out one hand to the poor retailer for cheap luxu- 
ries, and with the other destroy the sources of their production. Copper 
tanks are never used for the boiling operation, for reasons that will be 
apparent to our readers. All that remains now is to strain off the 
liquid carefully, and add to its nataral fragrance and pungency by 
mixing with it the spices of ‘ Araby the blest.’ That which remains 
after the straining operation is immediately covered with a layer of 
ashes, and sold at convenience to manure dealers.”’ 

Mortality of Cities in the United Kingdom in January, 1866.— 
The following returns are made up from the Weekly Return of Births 
and Deaths in London, published by the authority of the Registrar- 
General. The average mortality of eleven of the largest towns and 
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cities of Great Britain, during the month of December, 1865, was 30.8. 
The returns from thirteen towns and cities in January was 31.9. In 
December the highest mortality, 43 in 1000, was in Liverpool, and the 
lowest, 21 in 1000, in Dublin. In January, Liverpool still stood pre- 
eminent in the death-list with 43 in the 1000, and London was 
lowest in the list with 23 in the 1000. 
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The high mortality of many of the towns on the list is remarkable in 
connexion with the comparatively high temperature. Thus, according 
to the meteorological observations published by the Registrar-General, 
the temperature of the month was 5.7° above the average temperature 
of the month for the last fifty years (as determined by Mr. Glaisher). 


The London College of the International Education Society.— 
This College is to be located at Spring Grove, Middlesex, and will be 
opened for the reception of pupils on Tuesday, the Ist of May, 1866. 
After a sure foundation has been laid in England, it is proposed to 
establish simiar institutions in France, Germany, and Italy. The aim 
of these Colleges will be to impart an education of the highest order— 
sound in discipline and, in knowledge, harmonizing with the wants and 
spirit of the aged. They will pursue a common system of education, 
—the same methods of instruction and, where possible, the same text 
books being employed in all. The effect of this will be that a boy 
passing from the College of one country to that of another will en- 
counter no greater change than he would in passing from one form or 
class to another in the same school. In the foreign College, however, 
he will receive his instruction through the medium of a foreign lan- 
guage, a tolerable acquaintance with which he will have previously 
acquired. But, except in cases where special conversational proficiency 
is desired, it will not be necessary for English boys to go abroad, 
arrangements being made for the efficient teaching of modern languages 
in the English College itself. The curriculum of the College will 
occupy a period of from seven to eight years. A pupil having passed 
through it successfully will have received a complete liberal education ; 
he will have been taught to write and speak two or three modern 
languages besides his own, and will have gone through an extensive 
course of instruction in the natural sciences. If, therefore, a boy of 
average ability enter this College at the age of ten, he ought at the 
age of seventeen or eighteen to be qualified to proceed to a university, 
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to pass examinations for the civil or military services, or to commence 
any career, professional, industrial, or commercial. The subjects of in- 
struction will be (1.) English Language and Literature. (2.) Modern 
Languages. (3.) Latin and Greek Languages. (4.) Mathematics 
(Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, &c.). The great feature of the 
College will be the teaching of the Natural Sciences. There is perhaps 
no branch of knowledge more congenial to man—none more calculated 
to improve his intellect and better his condition than the natural 
sciences ; yet there is none more commonly ignored in what is called a 
liberal education. The attention to be devoted to these subjects will be 
commensurate with their high importance. In teaching these sciences, 
the chief aim of the instructor will be to bring the mind of the pupil, 
by means of appropriate specimens and apparatus, into direct contact 
with the facts furnished by observation and experiment, and to disci- 
pline him in scientific method by reasoning from these facts to general 
truths. The elements of some branch of natural science will be taught 
in every class; a prominent place will be assigned to the study of the 
structure of the human body and the conditions of health. 

Zymotic Diseases in London.—The group of zymotic diseases are 
those which are known to be propagated by means of a specific poison. 
On this account they are regarded as preventible diseases, as it is 
possible, by destroying or diluting and isolating the poison, to arrest 
their progress. Their number, in proportion to other diseases, may be 
taken as a gauge of the sanitary defects of a district. During the 
month of January, the following deaths from these diseases occurred 
in London : 
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The whole deaths of London during the month were 4958, so that the 
preventible death in London was 1 in 6. A third of the whole of the 
deaths occurred from typhus—the most preventible of the whole 
group of these diseases. It is also the most costly, for it falls on 
adult life. About half the cases of typhus were between 20 and 60 
years of age. The money-value of 150 people between 20 and 60 years 
of age (at least, if they were slaves) would be about thirty thousand 
pounds. If this calculation is entitled to any consideration, it will be 
seen that the most extravagant class of men in the country are the 
economical vestrymen who refuse to lay out their money in arresting 
disease. There is another consideration on this point worthy the atten- 
tion of the vestrymen, and that is, that where one death is prevented, 
there are twenty cases of disease arrested ; and these would cost as much 
as the death ; so London might thus save 60,000/. a month by pre- 

venting typhus fever alone. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Merropouitan Association or Mepicat Orricers or HEAutu. 


Ow Saturday, the 20th of January, Dr. Druitt, President, in the 
Chair. At this meeting a paper, by Dr. H. B. Montgomery, Member 
of the Sanitary Commission of Madras, &c., &c., was read, on the 
Origin and Propagation of Cholera in India by means of Religious 
Festivals and Pilgrimages. 

To grapple successfully with epidemic disease, we must prevent its 

primary development, and in doing this we shall more easily attain 
success than in endeavouring to limit its extension. There has, 
hitherto, been too much attention given to the cure rather than the 
prevention of epidemic disease ; but now, under the awakening sense 
of the value of hygiene, we may hope that we will henceforward have our 
attention directed to the laws of its propagation. I shall in the follow- 
ing paper discuss the possibility of checking those periodical ravages 
which are effected by epidemics, more especially in intertropical lati- 
tudes. I desire here, however, to guard against an error which might 
possibly arise from the title prefixed to this communication, and may 
briefly explain that it is intended to show not that special and excep- 
tional laws regarding the origination of epidemic disease are in force in 
India, but rather that certain fixed causes of epidemic disease exist all 
over the world, and that in India we are able to identify cause and 
effect, while the teachings of our experience may not be quite without 
value in other countries. 
The argument, in fact, is one from the “ particular” to the “ gene- 
ra]; and the application of any conclusions at which we may arrive 
regarding causation or prevention must be modified only by consider- 
ations of local peculiarities, as to the habits of the people or the cha- 
racter of the disease. 

The author then observed that— 

In our endeavour, then, to account for the frequency with which 
cholera is witnessed during or subsequent to festivals, or among bodies 
of pilgrims, it is desirable that we should appreciate the predisposing 
and immediate causes which tend to produce it. 
as follows : 

1. Undue exposure to the vicissitudes of climate, and the occurrence 


of certain atmospheric phenomena, including frequently absence of 
ozone. 


These may be classed 


2. Physical fatigue and nervous depression from prolonged travel- 
ling, mental apprehension, sorrow, or fear, more especially of this 
disease. 

3. Undue abstinence or deprivation of food, or the presence of inju- 
rious properties In it. 

1. Excess in eating, drinking, and licentiousness. 

5. Vitiated atmosphere from miasmata. 

6. Direct exposure to the contagion of the disease. 
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On each of these heads the author dwelt in detail, and concluded 
his paper as follows :— 

At present, sanitation in India is more a theory than a science, 
and, like most other theories, has few supporters, and many most 
serious opponents, even among the classes whom education and expe- 
rience should render the most capable to appreciate hygiene, its teach- 
ings and its object. We have to combat the prejudices of a people 
with whom the habits of the past are accepted as the precepts for the 
present, who resent innovation with open hostility, or impede it with 
passive opposition, and who are naturally utterly devoid of habits of 
cleanliness or—I may almost add—of decency ; who will, if allowed, 
resort to the public thoroughfares for the purposes of nature, and 
who will construct cloace under the rooms where they live, and cook 
by day and sleep by night. A people they are who are listless and 
wanting in energy to shake off disease, and who are especially liable 
to all the nervous influences that render disease fatal. Can we wonder, 
then, that disease stalks through the land, and hurries thousands to the 
grave annually, and that their pilgrimages, intended by them as pas- 
ports to eternity, frequently prove so, though, perhaps, in a more 
material manner than they anticipated or wished for? 

I think not; nor can we, seeing how others suffer, and how our 
army may be paralysed and the best interests of our rule in India be 
perilled, any longer leave this matter to be simply a topic of inquiry 
and report rather than the subject of active interference. 

The Commission to which I belong has not been inactive in this 
matter, and has promulgated a scheme which would do all that is 
needful, and almost all that is possible, at a cost absurdly small as 
compared with the advantages hoped to be attained. Under the pro- 
visions of it, officers of public health would be appointed at all military 
stations and civil towns. Conservancy establishments would be insti- 
tuted, and regular statistics of births and deaths collected. The im- 
portance of these as indications of the condition of public health among 
the urban and rural population cannot be overstated. Among the more 
prominent officials of the scheme would be officers of experience, who 
would be the media of transmission of the district returns, and whose 
attention would be by them directed to any place, whether a village or 
an encamping-ground, or a public road, where epidemic disease might 
be present, and advice regarding, or caution against, access to such 
places would be afforded to travellers or bodies of troops. 

In case of disease prevalent on trunk-roads, the rules advocated by 
the late Commander-in-Chief in India, Sir Hugh Rose, should be 
observed; and when bodies of travellers are attacked with disease, 
they should alter their course, and travel at right angles to the pre- 
vailing winds. 

The conservancy of native towns would be directly supervised by 
the local health officer, and intimation of disease among travellers would 
be systematically conveyed to this officer by his immediate superior. 
The latter officer should, in my opinion, be authorised to direct the 
route of all bodies of people traversing his district; and he should 
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similarly, in concert with the military authorities, suggest the route to 
be observed by troops of all kinds. 

The conservancy of encamping-grounds well situated, protected from 
undue exposure either to sun or water, should be promoted, and sites, 
well removed from public thoroughfares, should be established for 
cholera and fever camps, not only along the general line of the high 
roads of traffic, but within moderate distance of the more important 
towns. 

An analysis of the drinking water of all wells and tanks likely to be 
resorted to by pilgrims or troops should be made, and the necessary 
instructions given to prevent the defilement of these by cattle. 

Public health officers should also, I think, be authorised to enforce 
the observance by pilgrims of those rules regarding encamping which 
experience shows to be salutary. The separation of carts occupied as 
means of carriage by day and sleeping-places at night, the removal to 
a distance of all cattle employed by travellers, and the construction of 
sewage-pits close to, but to leeward of, all encampments. 

The expenses attendant on these arrangements need not be great, 
and could be in many cases defrayed by the travellers themselves. 

Public health officers should, I am of opinion, be authorised, through 
their establishment, to enforce the periodical washing of all carts used 
by a traveller, and the cleanliness of the clothing of all persons com- 
ponent parts of such large assemblies of people. 

They should also be empowered to cause the division, into two or 
more sections, of parties so numerous as to be likely to have disease 
engendered among them ; for the proclivity to disease of bodies of men 
is now conclusively shown to be in the direct ratio of these numbers. 

Care should be taken that ground once used for encampment should 
not be again so employed until it has been exposed to the full action 
of one monsoon, and ground formerly the scene of epidemic disease 
should be as far as possible thereafter avoided. 

I believe that by the adoption of some such measures as these, and 
by these alone, can the origination and propagation of epidemic diseases 
be prevented; and I bring the matter to the notice of this Society in 
the hope that the experience of some of those present may be able to 
suggest other and more efficient means of protecting public health. 

For any such suggestions, I may add, I shall myself feel grateful, 
and it is of importance to me, as in some degree representing, however 
humbly, a new department in the organisation of the Madras Executive, 
that all the expedients that science can suggest, or experience can prove 
the value of, should be freely discussed by us this evening. 

I confess that I, for one, do not shrink from the task of making the 
attempt to check disease, if I can only commence the task with a full 
conviction that the principles of action are well founded, and likely to 
conduce to a favourable result. 

In India we are lamentably behind the age in sanitation. In this, as 
in everything, we can only follow England; but we look to the example 
of such societies as this to teach us, and I think I may promise that we 
will endeavour to be willing and patient students. 
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Our object is, at all events, a noble one. We hope to gain increased 
security—or, to speak more suitably, less risk to human life; and in 
this one common aspiration of humanity we are prepared for some 
failure, much discouragement and opposition, but the pain of these will 
be well endured if they eventuate in time in the ensurement of success. 


On Saturday, February 17th, a paper was read “ On the Dwellings 
of the Poor,” by Thomas Beggs, Esq. The following letter, addressed 
to the President of the Association, Dr. Druitt, was read to the 
meeting :-— 

“ February 16, 1866. 

“ Dear Sir,—lI wish it were in my power to attend the meeting of 
the Metropolitan Association of Medical Officers of Health to-morrow, 
of which I received notice only this morning. 

“The subject to be discussed is one on which I have both thought 
and written, and therefore I venture to trouble you with a few sug- 
gestions, which I hope may be favourably received by the scientific 
and energetic body to whom they are respectfully submitted. 

“ There are, I believe, three principal plans for improving the house- 
accommodation of working people. 

‘“‘(a) There is the model lodging-house scheme—large and lofty 
blocks of building, intended to hold a number of families, at first 
erected under the auspices of the Metropolitan Association for Improv- 
ing the Dwellings of Labourers, and afterwards adopted by Miss 
Burdett Coutts and Mr. Peabody’s trustees. 

“(b) There is a plan which originated with Dr. Greenhill, of 
Hastings, and is now, I think, in operation in some parts of London, 
for the improvement of existing dwellings, as far as they admit of it, 
and thus fitting them in some degree for habitation by approved 
tenants, under proper regulations. 

“(c) There is the suburban cottage or settlement scheme, in con- 
nexion with the cheap workmen’s railway train and with common 
dining-halls in London. 

‘‘] do not touch on the legal or co-operative machinery by which 
any of these plans may be carried into effect ; but I am struck with the 
importance of the suggestions made by Mr. Beggs in his paper read 
in January at a departmental .meeting of the Social Science Associa- 
tion, and I am much gratified to find that he supports that kind of 
fabourer’s dwelling which I have always advocated. 

“ Referring, then, to the three methods I have briefly described, I 
would express my hope that so important a body as your Association 
will not commit itself wholly and unreservedly to the support of the 
scheme (a) which just now seems principally to attract public atten- 
tion. 

“In the first place, there are @ priori reasons of a scientific nature 
against this plan, which may be truly called an improved method of 
more closely packing the masses. For it avowedly promotes a more 
dense aggregation of human beings ; a number greater than ever is to 
be housed upon the same area of land. There must be, therefore, a 
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smaller amount of atmospheric air for each inhabitant to breathe, and 
that air must be rendered more unfit for respiration. No internal ar- 
rangement for the ventilation of rooms can compensate for the want 
of fresh air, or suffice for the maintenance of health in places where the 
atmosphere has been deprived of its ozone (or, at all events, of its oxi- 
dising, disinfecting, and purifying properties) by having been already 
used by a multitude of persons. 

“ The piling-up of living animals, layer upon layer—as men, women, 
and children are piled up in the numerous flats of these lofty buildings 
—cannot materially alter their noxious influence, as breathers and ex- 
halers, on the atmosphere above a given surface of ground. Even the 
horizontal movements of air-winds, which might diminish the bad 
effects of undue aggregation, are checked by the height and magnitude 
of the blocks. And if the circulation of air be not wholly obstructed, 
yet if numbers of such enormous structures are to be built in close 
proximity, as some of their defenders propose, the air blown into any 
block must have been previously vitiated by passing its neighbours. 
The multiplication of these family barracks, so as vastly to increase the 
already excessive density of population, is surely a very alarming 
prospect, socially and physically, for the inhabitants of the metropoils. 

“Secondly, 1 do not admit the validity of any statistics—e.g., of 
death-rates and sickness returns—relating to these ‘model’ dwell- 
ings. For some time after they are opened, their inmates are (almost 
universally) the best, physically and morally, of the working classes. 
The most thrifty, decent, and industrious, and therefore the most 
healthy, are the first to secure the advantages of clean and civilised 
apartments. To infer from a relatively low ratio of death, &c., for a 
short period of time that this principle of housing is the best that could 
be adopted, would be certainly to jump at a most ill-founded and illo- 
gical conclusion. ’ 

* ] will say nothing of plan 4, because, though it may be very useful 
and beneficial as a provisional measure, it must in time be superseded 
by a more thorough reform of the horrible conditions in which the 
poor of crowded districts now live. 

“ But to plan ¢ I beg the candid and careful consideration of your 
Association. If time allowed, I believe I could show, from reports of 
trials which have been made near London and elsewhere, that the plan 
is practical and practicable; that the rent (remunerative to builders) 
of a decent cottage, even with a small garden-plot, from five to ten 
miles out of town, added to the railway fares, does not equal the cost of 
most miserable rooms in the heart of the metropolis; that labourers 
can, by means of common dining-rooms (as those in Fleet-street), pro- 
cure good, cheap, and sufficient food, more comfortable than at their 
homes ; that the train now takes them to their out-of-town dwellings 
and to their families in good time, removing them from the debasing 
scenes and habits of the worst neighbourhoods of the metropolis ; 
that the benefit to health and life of sleeping in comparatively fresh 
air has been established by long experience and by the general prac- 
tice of all who can manage to live in the suburbs or country; that 
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the extension of the cheap-train system now brings this great benefit 
within the reach of labouring men; that the good old English 
habit of separate and independent family life is thus maintained, and 
a dangerous communism prevented; and that no other plan provides 
for the gradual dispersion, or wider distribution, of the masses, 
whose overcrowding in the rapidly increasing large towns of this 
kingdom is the acknowledged cause of the more serious evils and 
more firmly rooted abuses which sanitarians are struggling to conquer. 

“Let me not be understood to oppose the erection of a limited 
number of blocks of lodgings, on approved principles, in town centres, 
for those workmen who, from various causes, may be quite unable 
to go into suburban residence. The proportion of these, however, 
is probably not so large as has been imagined. But the size, 
height, and human contents of the blocks should be under certain 
restrictions; and especially they should not be built near together, 
or in rows or streets. The first desideratum is the suburban settlement. 

“T am, dear Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“H. W. Romsey. 


“ The President of the Metropolitan Association 
of Medical Officers of Health.” 


The following ‘‘ Memorandum of a Plan of United Action in the Case 
of an Epidemic of Cholera” was adopted at a recent meeting of this 


Association :— 

I. Water—All experience shows that water is the most common 
and most dangerous source of cholera; and that it may actually 
convey the discharges of the sick to the stomachs of the population. 
Should cholera be imported into any of those towns and villages which 
drain imto the upper Thames, there can be no doubt that London would 
be in great danger. Hence it will be expedient, as regards the Surriy 
or Water—l1l. To communicate with the water companies, urging 
them to make sure that no water is delivered into their mains which 
has not undergone filtration. 2. To take double care in delivering 
their water clear. Jt has been shown that the sediment is the most dan- 
gerous part of foul water. To have the filtering beds thoroughly 
washed and cleansed from organic matter. 3. The possibility of puri- 
fying the water by artificial means (Condy, Clark, or Spencer's pro- 
cess), during an epidemic, should be considered. So much for the 
quality of the water. Next as to quantity. 4. A constant supply 
should be given to the courts inhabited by the poor, guarded by a 
“‘ water-waste preventer.” 5. A supply on Sundays is absolutely 
necessary ; for the greater washing and cooking on Sunday mornings, 
when working men are at their own homes. 6. As regards StoracE 
or Water. The public must be cautioned as to the condition of their 
water-receptacles. See Handbill. 7. All surface wells should be 
absolutely closed, even for watering the streets. 

Il. Against the Spread of Cholera.—Let us suppose that cholera is 
actually imported. This will probably be by some seafaring person 
coming from an infected port or ship; or by some person bringing the 
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disease with him from one of the outports. In order to stop the spread 
of cholera in houses—1. It is absolutely necessary to decompose and 
get rid of the excretions of the patient, in all manners and in all 
places whither their influence can reach. a. The vessELs or recep- 
tacles in which they are received should be dosed with some disin- 
fectant at once, before they are taken out out of the room. b. The 
cLosets and sinks should be treated in like manner, and well flushed, 
and a little disinfectant be put into the vessels after emptying them. 
c. The air of the sick chamber should be kept pure by free ventilation 
and some disinfectant. d. The body-clothes, bed-clothes and bedding, 
towels, and all other things contaminated with the discharges of the sick, 
should be disinfected by heat. (See below, III.) e. The poison must 
be followed—the house drains be flushed with water and disinfectants, 
the gulleys by the street pavement be trapped, and the ventilating 
openings of sewers in the middle of the streets be protected by charcoal 
boxes. (/. It is presumed that the drains of houses are efficient, and 
well trapped from the sewer and from the house. It will be too late to 
attend to this when the disease is within our doors. 

III. Disinfection of Clothes.—This is a most vital matter, not only 
as regards cholera, but scarlet fever and typhus. No infected clothes 
ought to be washed at home, or in public or private laundries, without 
preliminary disinfection. The best disinfectant is heat. The clothes 
should be put into a closed vessel, and subjected to steam under 
pressure, and then washed in the ordinary way. An apparatus of the 
sort should be set up by every parish, to which clothes can be sent to 
be steamed, and returned for washing. Failing this, the clothes 
should be steeped in cold water, dosed with Condy’s liquid. 

IV. Speedy Interment of the Dead.—In the event of death, the 
corpses should be at once deposited in a shell, and be covered with 
Falcony’s powder (sawdust and sulphate of zinc), or with charcoal, and 
be quickly buried. This matter will probably, in the case of an epi- 
demic, be provided for by an Order in Council, under the 18th and 19th 
Vict. c. 116, s. 6. In any case it is desirable that deceased persons 
should be speedily removed from inhabited houses, and be deposited in 
a mortuary house before interment.* 

V. Special Provision for Poor Districts.— Heretofore we have spoken 
on the supposition that the persons concerned belonged to the classes 
that take care of themselves. But in the case of the helpless classes 
there is some further provision necessary. 1. Special Sick Wards for 
the reception of cholera patients must be provided. It may be said 
truly that the safety of a whole parish may depend on the energetic 
treatment of the first twenty sick persons. If these be removed from 
crowded dwellings, and their dwellings be disinfected, the mischief 
may stop. Hence, it is expedient to provide for the reception of a 
certain liberal number at first. This number should be determined by 
each district board, according to the circumstances of each. Of course 
there are limits beyond which the sick must be left at home; but all 
depends on the extinction of the disease by energetic treatment at first. 


* The cheap, light metallic coffins, sold at 501, New Oxford-street, would be found 
useful. 
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Cholera and typhus cases ought not to be admitted into general hos- 
pitals. 2. Houwse-to-house Visitation (18 & 19 Vict. c. 116).—In 
every parish or district the number of houses inhabited by the helpless 
part of the population, and the population dependent, should be esti- 
mated, and arrangements made for house-to-house medical visitation. 
Medical students or other competent persons should be found to visit 
thoroughly every family in every house. In this climate diarrhea 
usually precedes cholera for some days; and this diarrhoea should be 
checked by appropriate medicines, which the visitor should carry in a 
portable form. The visitor will also distribute bills (see below), and 
give information as to disinfection, purification of water, &c. 3. Dis- 
pensing of Medicines (18 & 19 Vict. c. 116).—These should be acces- 
sible to all classes, night and day, at some places to be made known by 
the local authority. 

VI. General Measures of Precaution.—It is highly important that 
additional sanitary inspectors be appointed at once, if necessary, to carry 
out the ordinary means of precaution to the fullest extent ; and even if 
no cholera visit us, the effect in diminishing diarrhea and fever will 
be great. All the houses of the helpless classes should be inspected 
during this spring. Attention should be particularly directed to—a. 
The state of closets and sinks. 6. Existence of rotten brick-drains or 
cesspools. c. Underground dwellings inhabited contrary to law. 
d. Prompt legal proceedings should be taken against persons permitting 
nuisances on their premises. e. Each district board is recommended 
to ask its surveyor for a formal account of the state of the public 
sewers in his district. Removal of Dust, §c.—TIn anticipation of a 
cholera outbreak, contracts made with dustmen and scavengers should 
provide for the more frequent removal of house refuse, and for the 
more efficient cleansing of streets. All refuse, dust, and dirt ought 
to be looked upon as containing possible germs of disease, which may 
be lifted in, vapour or blown about by the wind, and so be inhaled or 
swallowed. At present, chiefly owing to the neglect of the inhabi- 
tants, no part of our municipal regulations is so inefficient. It is taken 
out of the hands of priyate persons, who are forbidden to remove dust 
themselves. The contractors are only bound to remove dust and ashes, 
which are harmless; and their men demand payment for removing 
vegetable or animal refuse, which are dangerous. It is commonly be- 
lieved that the men get little or no wages, save such gratuities as they 
receive from householders. Certain it is, that whoever wants his house 
refuse removed punctually must pay the men. But many individuals, 
from parsimony or negligence, keep their refuse for long periods. The 
act of removing large accumulations in the open air in windy weather 
is a great nuisance. Animal and vegetable refuse ought to be burned ; 
but unluckily just at the time when it is most noxious, poor families 
keep little or no fire. It is clear that the whole system requires to be 
altered. It would be wise economy this spring to have the streets 
kept more cleanly. Any householder who can afford it would do 
wisely to water the pavement and street in front of his house with a 
bottle of Condy’s liquid to twenty gallons of water. 

VII. Handbills.—For the information of all classes handbills like 
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the following may be circulated: Prevention of Cholera.—The inhabi- 
tants of ———— are hereby cautioned by the local authority, under the 
advice of the medical officer of health, as to the best measures for 
avoiding an attack of cholera. 1. Every person attacked by diarrhoea, 
especially if without pain, should attend to himself, and obtain proper 
medicine. Purgative medicine should only be taken under proper 
advice. 2. All sudden checks to perspiration should be avoided, such 
as sitting in draughts of cold air when hot from exercise. It is always 
a good precaution to wear a belt of flannel round the stomach. 
3. Every person should live regularly and temperately on those articles 
of food which he is used to, and which agree with him. There is no 
objection to fruit or vegetables, if good ; but all stale or over-kept fruit, 
fish, meat, and vegetabies should be shunned. Great care should be 
taken to give no stale or sour food to children. 4. Intemperance and 
drunkenness are most dangerous. It is to be feared that more cases of 
choleraic diarrhoea occur on Mondays, and days after a holiday, than 
at other times. 5. It,is of the utmost consequence to avoid all foul 
smells, as of sinks, closets, drains, dustbins, and the like. It should 
be remembered that every closet and sink which let water down to a 
drain may allow bad air to come back, so that the traps should be 
looked to regularly, and be kept well charged with water, and a little of 
some disinfectant be put down most days. 6. The house should be kept 
sweet by opening windows and admitting plenty of fresh air. 7. If an 
inmate be attacked, and he cannot be put into a room by himself, it is 
better to send him to the hospital provided for the purpose. Infected 
clothes and bedding and apartments should be purified under the di- 
rection of the medical attendant. All that passes from the sick should 
be looked on as highly poisonous, and be got rid of at once, and every 
vessel and sink and cloth that it touches ought to be disinfected 
8. The greatest pains should be taken to secure pure water for drinking 
purposes. None should be used that is not quite bright, and this should 
be boiled and flavoured with tea, coffee, or burnt bread. If at all turbid or 
discoloured, it should be allowed to settle, or should be filtered, or both. 
Any one can filter water by letting it’drip into a flannel bag containing 
lumps of freshly-burned charcoal. Another way is to add one drop of 
Condy’s disinfectant to a gallon of water; stir it well, and leave it for 
twenty-four hours to settle. No water should be drunk which comes 
out of a dirty butt, or has been standing near a sink or closet. Old 
cisterns should be cleaned, and wooden ones be charred or pitched inside, 
N.B.—tThe chief disinfectants are chloride of lime, tincture of iodine. 
Condy’s liquid, Burnett’s liquid, MacDougal’s powder, and carbolic acid. 
Any respectable chemist will supply a small quantity of any of them 
for sixpence, with directions for use. It will be observed that the gist 
of the foregoing advice is to breathe pure air, drink no impure water, 
and avoid everything that upsets the bowels, 


Tue American Soctar Science Association. 
The following Address has been issued by this Association :— 
The Executive Committee of the American Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science, in submitting to the public the Constitution 
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of the Association, would state some facts and present some considera- 
tions relating thereto. 

It is now eight years since the formation of an Association in Great 
Britain, for the promotion of social science, gave celebrity to a name 
that has since become familiar to philanthropists all over the world. 
Uncertain to whom we may ascribe the happy generalisation by which 
all the subjects of human inquiry that specially concern the institu- 
tions of society are classed together under the name of Social Science, 
we have reason to accept this name as the most appropriate yet in- 
vented. It includes so much, and suggests so much, that we have 
adopted it, without hesitation, in designating our own organisation. 

The British Association already alluded to was founded by a few 
earnest labourers in the cause of humanity, under the lead of Lord 
Brougham, who has been from the beginning its President. So great 
was the interest felt in the subject, however, that very early a large 
number of justly distinguished persons became members of the Asso- 
ciation. Among these were Earl Russell, Lord Shaftesbury, the Earl 
of Carlisle, Lady Byron, Edwin Chadwick, Sir Walter Crofton, Miss 
Florence Nightingale, Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Mrs. Jameson, 
Lord Houghton, Miss Mary Carpenter, Dr. Lankester, Matthew Da- 
venport Hill, General Sabine, Arthur Helps, and Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 
At the annual meetings, which were held successively in Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Bradford, Glasgow, Dublin, London, Edinburgh, York, and 
Sheffield, a large attendance testified to the public appreciation of the 
labours of the Association; while the course of legislation, following 
the changes wrought in public opinion, gave evidence that the measures 
advocated at these meetings were of a practical sort. Several important 
bills, resulting in Acts of Parliament, have been carried by means of 
the discussions and exertions of the Social Science Association. 

In 1862, an International Association, embracing the continental 
countries of Europe, was formed at Brussels, and has since held annual 
meetings, the last of which was at Berne, in the present year. This 
Association grew out of that in Great Britain, and included members 
of the latter among its own members. Our own Association, in the 
same way, traces its origin to the British National Association; from 
which we have taken the idea and the general principles of our Consti- 
tution. 

In the details of its organisation, the parent society has made some 
modifications of its original plan, which we have adopted as the ap- 
proved result of experience. Originally it had five departments, namely : 
[. Jurisprudence ; I]. Education; [11 Punishment and Reformation ; 
IV. Public Health; V. Social Economy. Afterwards a sixth was added, 
for Trade and International Law; but, more recently, they have been 
reduced to four, corresponding, except in order of sequence, to our own. 

The range of the International Association is somewhat wider. In 
the words of its Constitution— 

“ The Association aims to develop the study of social science; to 
guide the public opinion towards the most practical means to improve 
civil and criminal legislation; to perfect and generalise education ; to 
extend and determine the mission of art and literature in modern 
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society ; to increase public wealth, and to insure its proper distribution ; 
to improve the moral and physical condition of the working-classes ; to 
aid, in fine, in the diffusion of those principles which make the strength 
and the dignity of nations.” 

We have not thought it advisable to follow the usage of the Inter- 
national Association, preferring that Art and Literature should be con- 
sidered apart from the topics which we propose to discuss. 

The preliminary measures for the formation of an Association, on the 
basis of that existing in Great Britain, having been taken by a few gen- 
tlemen and ladies in Boston, in the spring of 1865, at their request 
the Massachusetts Board of State Charities, in August last, issued a 
circular, inviting to a conference in Boston on the 4th of October. As 
it was presumed that many persons favourable to such a movement 
might not be able to attend the conference, the following suggestion 
and request was made at the end of the circular :-— 

“ It has been suggested that a local society should be established in 
every State in which there shall be sufficient interest taken, and that 
these societies shall all be represented annually in a National Convention 
of the League, the proceedings of which shall be published, along with 
such contributions from the local societies as may be selected. 

“ If unable to attend the proposed meeting, would you be so good as 
to favour us with your views, by letter, concerning this plan, and, in 
general, in regard to the whole subject, in which, from your kown re- 
putation, you are bellieved to take an interest ?” 

In response to this invitation, a large number of gentlemen and 
ladies from Massachusetts, New York, and other States, assembled at 
the State House in Boston, on the 4th of October last, and proceeded 
to form an Association for the whole country, The meeting, presided 
over by his Excellency Governor Andrew, decided, by distinct vote, that 
the Association should receive the name of “ American,” and should 
enrol members from any part of the country; and our list of members 
already enrolled will show that. this purpose has already been carried 
out. We enclose herewith a copy of the Constitution then adopted, 
with a form of signature for such persons as wish to become members ; 
and we would announce that the Association is desirous of enrolling as 
many members as possible from all parts of North America. To become 
members, it is only necessary to sign the accompanying paper, and for 
ward it, with the fee for admission, to our Treasurer, James Jackson 
Higginson, Esq., 40, State-street, Boston. 

In response to that portion of the Circular of the Board of Charities 
quoted above, a great number of letters were received; one or more 
being sent from the States of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and California, and from the District of Columbia. Among 
those who wrote expressing interest in such an association, were several 
Members of Congress ; Drs. Ray, Chipley, Earl, Harlow, and Tyler, of 
the American Association of Superintendents of Insane Asylums; 
Messrs. Chandler and Willetts, of the Philadelphia Prison Society ; 
the Board of Managers of the Philadelphia House of Refuge, the 
Warden of the Ohio Penitentiary, and many other gentlemen connected 
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with philanthropic enterprises or public institutions. Portions of this 
correspondence will be included in the Transactions of the Association, as 
being of public interest. 

Since the formation of our Association, we have received notice of 
the formation of local Associations in Boston and Quincy; and move- 
ments for the estalishment of State Associations are making in Ver- 
mont, in California, and elsewhere. A committee of one of the State in- 
stitutions in Kentucky has also signified its interest in the subject by 
inviting our Association to hold its next annual meeting in Lexington, 
Ky. Indeed, we everywhere find the opinion expressed, that the pre- 
sent is a particularly seasonable time for the labours of such Associa- 
tions as ours. 

But we also find that there is some uncertainty as to the precise 
nature of our Association, its aims and purposes. It may be well, there- 
fore, to copy here what was said in the brief Report made by the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements for the Conference of October 4 :— 

* PURPOSES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

“ This Association proposes to afford to all persons interested in hnman 
improvement an opportunity to consider social economics as a whole. 

* The persons composing it are expected to meet together to read 
papers and pursue discussions, and to seek the assistance of those who 
have a practical acquaintance with reform, as well as that of purely 
abstract reasoners. 

“ They are to collect all facts, diffuse all knowledge, and stimulate all 
inquiry, which have a bearing on social welfare. It has long since been 
shown that the man of science, who confines himself to a speciality — 
who does not, at the very least, conquer the underlying principles of 
other branches of scientific inquiry—is necessarily misled, and cannot 
avoid frequent mistakes. To have any perception of the perspective of 
his subject, he must see it in its relation to other subjects. Something 
like this is true of those who investigate the necessities of society. If 
they associate themselves together, they have the advantage of each 
other's knowledge ; they do not misunderstand their own relative posi- 
tions ; and they insure an economy of time, labour, and money. 

“ We would offer the widest hospitality to individual convictions and 
to untried theories, provided only that such convictions and theories are 
the fruit of a serious purpose and an industrious life. To entertain the 
vagaries of the indolent would be at once undignified and unprofitable. 


“THE FOUR DEPARTMENTS. 

“1. Under the Department of Education will come everything re- 
lating to the interests of Public Schools, Universities, and Colleges ; 
to Reformatory, Adult, and Evening Schools; to Instruction in the 
Useful Arts; to Systems of Apprenticeship ; to Lyceums, Pulpits, and 
the formation of Societies for the purposes of Public Instruction. In 
this department will be debated also all questions relating to Classical, 
Linguistic, and Scientific studies, in their proportion to what is called 
an English Education ; and the bearing of the publication of National 
and Patriotic Memorials upon Popular Culture. 

“2. Upon the Department relating to Public Health a very large 
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proportion of the popular ‘interest will naturally be fixed. All Sanitary 
and Hygienic matters will come before it ; and what the Sanitary Com- 
mission has learned in the last four years will be made available, 
through its action, to the people at large. The subjects of Epidemics, 
of the origin and spread of Cholera, Yellow-Fever, and Eruptive 
Diseases will be legitimately “discussed here. It will consider all 
questions Increase of Population, Vaccination, Ventilation of Public 
and Private Buildings, Drainage, Houses for the Poor, the Manage- 
ment of Cemeteries, Public Baths, Parks and Public Gardens, Places 
of Recreation, the Management of Hospitals and Insane Asylums, the 
Adulteration of Food and Drugs, all questions relating to the Duration 
of Human Life, Sanitary Regulations for the Army and Navy, and all 
matters of popular interest connected with medical science. "We shall 
look to our ablest physicians and surgeons for contributions to this 
department. 

Under the head of Social Economy, we shall consider Pau- 
perism actual rather than legal, and the relation and the responsibilities 
of the gifted and educated classes towards the weak, the witless, and 
the ignorant. We shall endeavour to make useful inquiries into the 
causes of Human Failure, and the Duties devolving upon Human 
Success. We shall consider the Hours of Labour; the Relation of 
Employers and Employed ; the Employment of Women, by itself con- 
sidered ; the Relation of Idleness to Female Crime, Prostitution and 
Intemperance ; Workhouses; Public Libraries and Museums; Savings 
Banks and Dispensaries. Here, too, will be discussed National Debt; 
the subjects of Tariff and Taxation; the Habits of Trade ; the Quality 
of our ‘Menatactures the Control of Markets ; the Monopolies in the 

Sale of Food, or the production of articles of common use ; the Value 
of Gold; and all questions connected with the Currency. 

“4. In the Department of Jurisprudence, we aim to consider, first, 
the absolute Science of Right; and, second, the Amendment of Laws. 
This department should be the final resort of the other three ; for when 
the laws of Education, of Public Health, and of Social Economy are 
fully ascertained, the law of the land should recognise and define them 
all. Under this head will be considered all questions of the justice, 
the expediency, and the results of existing statutes; including their 
administration and interpretation, and especially their bearing on Suf- 
frage, Property, Privilege, Debt, Crime, and Pauperism. Here, then, 
will come up the vexed questions of Prison Discipline and Capital 
Punishment.” 

It will thus be seen that our scope is sufficiently general, and the 
field for our labours sufficiently broad. But we shall, without doubt, 
discover other topics which equally claim attention; and shall not 
refuse to entertain any inquiry by which the progress of humanity may 
be investigated or promoted. 

In this great work there will be a place for all. All existing societies 
for the advancement of Education, Public Health, the Reformation of 
Criminals, the Improvement of Prison Discipline, &c., can and ought 
to co- operate with us. We shall be glad to receive papers and hold 
discussions on any of the subjects named, or others which may properly 
come before us; and we would here particularly invite students of 
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these subjects to bring or send papers discussing them to our next 
General Meeting, on the 27th of December next. 

On that day, a meeting of the Association will take place in Boston, 
commencing at 10 a.m., and continuing as long as is found necessary, 
for the purpose of hearing addresses and communications, and of holding 
discussions touching the questions which may come before us. All 
members, and the public generally, are invited to be present. The 
place of meeting will be announced in the newspapers. 

In the interval between this time and the General Meeting, it is 
hoped that all members, and all persons to whom this Address may be 
sent, will exert themselves to distribute it, to enrol members, and to 
spread a knowledge of the existence and objects of the Association, so 
far as they have opportunity. 

For the Committee. Wittiam B. Rogers, President. 
Samvuet Exsot,) General 
F. B. Sansorn, § Secretaries. 
Boston, Nov. 22, 1865. 


Leeps Braycu or Tue Lapres’ Sanitary Association. 


The first annual meeting of this branch was held in the Philoso- 
phical Hall, on the 18th of December last, when a large audience were 
present, the Lord Bishop of Ripon in the chair, supported by the Vicar, 
the new Canon Attay, Colonel French Gascoigne, Dr. W. B. Richard- 
son, F.R.C.P., London; Dr. Allbutt, Leeds; Mr. Smith, F.R.C.8.; 
Colonel Francis, Mr. Ikin, and several influential ladies and gentle- 
men, and the leading clergy, &c. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. kin, read 
the report, showing the operations and utility of the branch; it also 
referred to the present defective sanitary condition of Leeds, and made 
several practical suggestions to lessen, if not remove, the evils now 
existing. It recommended the appointment of a medical officer of 
health, and urged that some independent, efficient, scientific gentleman 
(not a local practitioner) should be fixed upon. The Corporation of 
Leeds were urged to take active measures to lessen the undue morta- 
lity now existing, and co-operation of all parties with the authorities 
was recommended. Letters were read from the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the Hon. Wm. Cowper, M.P., and other influential sanitary reformers, 
expressing their interest in the cause, and their regret at not being 
able to be present. The Bishop of Ripon made an excellent speech, 
and referred to his previous sanitary labours in the metropolis ; Dr. 
Richardson, who attended the meeting at the express invitation of the 
branch, spoke of the difficulties sanitary reformers and societies had 
always at first to contend against, and on the apathy of the public till 
panic aroused them to action. He referred to the objects of the present 
association, and alluded to several important points, such as the re- 
moval of the sick and their conveyance from their homes to the 
hospital ; the danger of communicating diseases from laundries where 
clothes are indiscriminately collected ; and the great need of a better 
‘class of work-rooms, especially for sempstresses and others. He saw 
no reason why Leeds should not become as healthy as any other town in 
England, for it was advantageously eircumstanced, and had ample op- 
portunities of making sanitary improvement. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIPSCOMBE’S FILTERS. 
To the Editor of the Soctau Science JOURNAL. 


Sirx,—It is a matter of great practical importance that the question whether a filter 
can remove lead and lime from water should be settled. If filters can do so, it is more 
than is generally known to chemists; and if Mr. Lipscombe has constructed a filter 
of this kind, he should give further evidence than is contained in his circular of what 
his filters can do. On the other hand, if these filters do not remove lime and lead, 
especially the latter, persons may be led to put a false trust in them, and life might 
be sacrificed. The experiment would be an easy one, and, for the sake of his own 
reputation, Mr. Lipscombe ought to submit his filter to some competent chemist, in 
order that its qualities in this respect should be reported. 


Iam, &ec. PATERFAMILIAS. 


LIPSCOMBE’S FILTERS. 
To the Editor of the Soctay Science JOURNAL. 


Royal College of Chemistry, February 20, 1866. 


Dear Sir,—In Mr. Lipscombe’s circular is the statement “that his patent filters 
remove lead and lime from water; that chemists have hitherto deemed it imprac- 
ticable, but acknowledge that it is successfully accomplished by him.” This state- 
ment must be taken for what it is worth, unless Mr. Lipscombe informs the public 
how he proposes to accomplish this feat by means of his patent filters, and who the 
chemists are that acknowledge that lead and lime have been successfully removed 
thereby from waters. 

What constitutes a good drinking-water? The Registrar-General instances the 
water from Loch Katrine as a model water, and we have been taught to look upon the 
town of Glasgow as favoured before most others by possessing an abundant supply of 
pure water. Now, the total residue left on evaporation of Loch Katrine water amounts, 
according to an analysis which is before me, to 2.08 grains per gallon, 0.82 of which 
are organic matter; whilst the water supplied to parts of the metropolis by the New 
River Company, which is acknowledged to be the best London water, leaves nearly ten 
times as much residue, and contains from 1 to 2 grains of organic matter per gallon. 
The principal constituents in most spring waters which deserve consideration in a 
hygienic and industrial point of view are organic matter, carbonate and sulphate of 
lime. 

Organic substances in waters may be divided into oxidisable and non-oxidisable. 
The oxidisable organic substances, to which the Registrar-General’s Monthly Report 
has of late drawn our attention so prominently, are those which alone need be looked 
upon as threatening direct danger to health. It is a well-ascertained fact that even 
this oxidisable organic matter is no absolute criterion of the impurity of a drinking- 
water, since ammonia-salts, nitrites, and nitrates, resulting from the already accom- 
plished oxidation of nitrogenous organic substances, are clear and unmistakable evi- 
dence of dangers past: the two former, marking, as they do, merely stages of the de- 
composition, need alone be viewed as really dangerous. 

Now, how do filters, ostensibly praised for purifying drinking-waters, affect these 
ingredients ? 

Carbonate of lime and also carbonate of magnesia, which are held in solution by 
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the free carbonic acid that imparts to drinking-waters their freshness, are removed, as 
we all know, by boiling ; the carbonic acid being expelled, the carbonates are precipi- 
tated. The same could be effected by using a filtering-bed containing an admixture 
of caustic lime, which would have the power of fixing the free carbonic acid, and 
hence precipitate the carbonate of lime. But then the filtered water would become 
alkaline, having, of necessity, dissolved out some caustic lime. Sulphate of lime 
(gypsum), the other principal lime-salt, would not be affected materially by boiling, 
and not at all by filtering in contact with caustic lime; moreover, the efficacy of such 
a filter would soon be lost. 

More than ten years ago, when the late Prince Consort interested himself in devis- 
ing means for purifying and softening waters, the various processes then known for 
accomplishing this highly desirable object were thoroughly investigated by two ac- 
complished chemists, Mr. F. Versmann and Dr. L. Buff, and the conclusion at 
which these gentlemen arrived was, that carbonate of soda and silicate of soda, or 
water-glass, should be employed for softening waters, i. ¢. for removing lime and mag- 
nesia salts, in whatever form they might be present. But it was never dreamed of that 
waters could be thus softened for drinking purposes. Medical men would, I suppose, 
object to have glauber salt (sulphate of soda) substituted for gypsum, and to bave the 
water rendered alkaline by the introduction of carbonate and silicate of soda. 

It would lead me too far to enumerate here all the numerous propositions that have 
ever been made for softening waters. A process may answer very well when water 
has to be softened for industrial purposes, but not when required for drinking or 
culinary purposes. 

Lead can no more be removed from water than lime-salts, without disturbing the 
composition of the water. 

But then must not a water, filtered or not, be condemned which is at all capable of 
acting upon lead, such as is observed in the case of waters that scarcely contain any 
carbonates, but plenty of organic matter? By removing the lead, the danger which 
is indicated by the very occurrence of the metal is by no means removed, and it can 
therefore be little comfort to the general public to be told by Mr. Lipscombe that he 
has accomplished this feat “to the satisfaction of chemists.” 

A water which is capable of acting upon lead must be condemned under any cir- 
cumstances, and no filtering process will improve it into a good drinking-water. 

This leads me to the consideration of the last injurious constituent of all waters 
—the organic matter. 

There again filtration can only effect the mechanical removal of suspended organic 
matter, but cannot affect organic substances that are in a state of solution. Filters 
made of purified animal charcoal promise to exert some influence upon this organic 
matter, and it is to be hoped that further experience will shed additional light upon 
the question of the purification of drinking-waters. 

It has repeatedly come under my notice that the public are most scrupulous about 
filtering their water; but that the condition of cisterns or tanks in which the water- 
supply is stored in private houses is often disgracefully neglected, that organic matter, 
both animal and vegetable, is allowed to find its way into and to accumulate in cisterns 
to a most dangerous extent. Only a few days ago I became acquainted with a case 
where an accumulation of filth, nearly an inch in thickness (among other detestable 
objects, dead mice), was discovered in a cistern in London, which had not been cleansed 
for several years; and it was only after the family had lost a child from an attack of 
dysentery, which was attributed by the medical man to bad water, that the matter 
was at all inquired into, and the cistern thoroughly cleansed. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
Dr. E. Lankester. W. VaAventin. 





